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INJRODUCTION 


There is a grojving consciousness oithe importance of definite prep- 
'• (ration for business occupations. People’ are realizing more than 
ever that better preparation for these occupations usually results intr 
preater vocational efficiency and contributes to vocational and social 
happiness. ^Business men have ‘recently taken a greater interest 
in commercial education because they appreciate the relation of voca- . 
tionnl efficiency to the efficiency of the. business community. • Educa- 
tors have given increased attention to this phase of education in order 
to develop a balanced program that will meet the, best interests of 
the individual, the business comrrfimity, and society. * 

The purpose of. this bulletin is to set forth briefly the progress of 
commercial education during - 4 he bienflium 1924 - 1926 . The term 
• “commercial education ” is used to include that* education and train- • 
ing which prepares specifically for an understanding of the relation- • * 
ships and the performance of activities in business. A survey of 
educational and business literature, including reports pertaining to 
statistics', researches, courses of study, conferences, school systems, 
universities, and business men’s organizations, reveafc a greater inter- 
est and activity in this phas£ of education than during any similar 
period. Some of the important developments pertain to increased 
enrollments, definite vocational objectives, course of study revision, 
and research. * .. > 


TENDENCIES IN ENROLLMENTS’ 

[ 


An outstanding development in commercial education has been thp 
increase in the number of men and women preparing to enter busi- 
ness occupations. Statistics were compiled during the biennium 
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whifch reveal the recent trends pertaining to enrollments, and the 
number of. schools of different types offering commercial eurricirta. 
The statistics in the table are of men and women who arc majoring v 
in the commercial curricula by taking the various subjects design^ 
to prepare themffor business occupations. Similar statistics are not 
available for 1925-26. * ' - 
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The highest percentage of increase in enrollments in the Com- 
mercial curricula from 1915 to 1924 is in the colleges-and universities, 
as shown jin Figure 1. During this period these enrollments increased 
from 9,323 to 47,552, an increase of 410 per cent, 't'he number of 
schools offering these curricula increased from 58 to 129, an increase 
of 124 per cent. Since 1918 the number of men in these curricula 
increased from 14,029 to 40,734, an increase, of 190 per cent, and the 
number of women increased from 2,982 to 6,81*, an increase of 128 
per cent. Eighty-three per cent of the students enrolled in com- 
mercial curricula in 1918 and 85 per cent of those in 1924 were men. 

The greatest increase in the number of pupils enrolled .in com- 
mercial curricula in the'different schools from 1914 to 1924 is in the 
public schools. The number of these pupils increased from 161,250 
in 1914 to 430,975 in 1924, which is an increase of 167 per cent. Dur- 
ing th is period the number of men in these curricula increased 109 per 
cent and the nunfber of women increased 210 pcr.ee lit. The number 
of high schools offering commercial curricula increased from 2.191 to 
3,742, an increase of 70 per cent. In lt#4, 58 per cent of the pupils* 
enrolled in the commercial curricula in the high schools were women. 
By 1924 the percentage had increased to 67. Figure 2 shows that, of 
685,100 -pupils and students preparing for business, occupations in 
1924, almost two-thirds were enrolled in the public high schools. 

The enrollment in commercial curricula of the private high schools 
and academies, as w<ffl as tjie number of these schools offering com- 
mercial curricula, increased only 4 per cent from 1914 to 1924. There 

r 
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day-school pupils and a reduction of 51 per cent in the number of 
night-school pupils. Jn 1914, 50 per cent of the pupils enrolled were 
men. By 1924 the percentage had decreased to 36. ■, 

In the schools of less than college rank the number of women has 
increased more than the number of men? There are many reasons 
for this general trend. There is less prejudice against women in busi- 
ness. The evolution of much of the work in offices and stores makes 
possible the employment of more women. The commercial courses 

* J* 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEN AND WOMEN PURSUING THE 
COMMERCIAL CURRICULA IN THE VARIOUS TYPES 
OF SCHOOLS, 1923-19214. 
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in the secondary schools' are generally more appropriate for women 
than for men. Changes in the commercial curricula of the secondary 
schools have not been made as. rapidly* as changes in the requirements 
for office ahd store occupations, particularly for those occupations!®- 
wl)ich boys find initial employment. 

The number of mem in colleges and universities preparing for busi- 
ness occupations has increased more than the qjpnber of women. 
This is due chiefly to the fact that a greater number of .men than 
women seek- careers in business and therefore find it necessary to 
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obtain a more thorough preparation. The colleges rfnd universities, 
however, liave made remarkable progress in meeting the needs of 
education for business. 'They are offering a definite vocational edu- 
cation. not only for a larger number of business occupations but for 
the lower's mi intermediate as well as the upper levels of these occu- 

** TREND OF OBJECTIVES 

Much progress has been made during the biennium toward the 
development of definite and worthy objectives for commercial educa-' 
tion. -Clear and convincing distinctions have, been made between 
rt-mote economic objectives for society and immediate • vocational 
objectives for the individual. The remote objective, which perttfins 
to the development of business in harmony with the best interests of 
society, ‘has received much attention by the leaders in business and 
by the leaders in university education for business. More progress 
has been made than* in -any similar period toward removing the" con- 
fusion^ that has characterized the immediate objective — preparation 
of individuals with different interests, aptitudefe. and abilities for 
- appropriate levels of vocational opportunities in business. 

As the disciplinary objectives for commercial subjects' declined in 
popularity there w*as a tendency throughout the country to substitute, 
the social science objectives. The new objectives were welcomed for 
those subjects pertaining to the laws and principles of commerce. 
Due to the traditional piNejudice against vocational objectives, the 
social science objectives are frequently urged, even for the subjects 
pertaining definite business training. 

' Many factors have contributed to the confusion between the aocial- 
science and vocational objectives. First, there is & need in the social 
sciences for more Economic ai)d business content . 1 Second) in the 
selection of content for the commercial subjects it is necessary to 
begin where the ‘'social sciences epase. Adequate preparation for 
, office and store positions requires considerably more content border- 
ing. on the social sciences than is ordinarily included in the core 
of those subjects. Preparation for. commercial occupations requires 
the application of much of the social-science content to the per- 
formance of specific duties. Third, there is much similarity between 
many of the vocational activities and those of everyday life. Some 
, of the vocational content and common skills taught in the commer- 
cial subjects have everyday utilitarian and social values, but these; 
values ure incidental by-products due to the nature of preparation 
for commercial occupations instead of arbitrary planning. It is 

i . ♦ ’ k - 

• H»np, Henry. Economic Lift aod tb* Curriculum. The . M a c mi l lan Oo, N*w 
« 27 . , ; *• 
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obvious (hat the present problem of differentiating social-science 
content from the vocational content is fully as important for the 
social sciences as for commercial education. A solution of the prob- 
lem is essential to permanent progress in commercial education. 

The most promising development to overcome the present em- 
phasis on the social -science objectives us primary .objectives for the 
commercial subjects is scientific curriculum* revision. A clearer 
understanding pf the criteria for the selection of the social -science 
r and vocational content is removing some of the confusion. Many 
believe that (hose phases of, economic and business content essential 
on the different school levels for good citizenship are or should be 
incorporated in the core of tile social sciences. Preparation of all" 
to be intelligent mid appreciative consumers of the services and prod- 
ucts of modern business is the objective of the business content in 
the social sciences.* Likewise, they believe those additional bodies 
of knowledge, attitudes, and skills found necessary nr desirable iu 
the various local office ami store occupations are or should bo incor- 
porated in the commercial subjects. Preparation of specific groups 
of pupils according to individual interests and aptitudes for efficiency 
in the respective occupations is the objective.* Thws,jhe earlier con- 
cept. of the dual responsibility of definite vocational subjects toward 
both vocational and social -science objectives is passing. The com- 
posite of" responsibilities for the activit i os of lifo, including occupy- 
tional activities, must rest with n balanced curriculum. 

This shift of responsibility to Jbe curriculum * emphasize the ne?d 
of a better understanding of the place of commercial education in 
the general education program. As a part of this latest develop- 
ment, there is on effort to emphasize that, uithough tjie specific and 
immediate bases and principle^ ofxoinmercinl education pertain io 
th$ adjustment^ the pupil to the rquyircmenls nnd opportunities 
in local business occupations, the geneVok^buses and principles are 
identical with those -of generoj education; that, commercial educa- 
tion is an integral part of the latter; and that the latter obligates 
commercial educutors' to make and interpret scientific investigations 
of social and occupational needs in the light of the best educational 
theories. * 

As the principles of education are applied yvitli renewed vigor and 
result in additional worthy investigations of the requirements and 
opportunities on the successive levels of each of the various business 
occupations, many of the survivals of earlier <*oncepts will be dis- 
carded. Such vexing problems ns education versus training, preparo- 


* 1 (lamp, Henry. The Education 
• Proper. C. A., and AJJ< 
tV>.. New York, 1025. 

♦Social Studio* In the «4' 
at Collective School* of II 


of the Consumer. The Mnnnlllnn Co.. New York. 1024. 
<t, C. H. Vocational Education In a Democracy. The Century 


oodary School*. A report by a coiiimlKalun nf the Amer. 
uklnrta. t’olveralty of Chicago Preaa, Chicago, III, 
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(ion for immediate awl known versus remote.and probable vocational 
opportunities, and preparation for tlu» welfare of the individual 
versus the welfare of the employer will not' entirely disappear. A 
better understanding of individual differences and of the needs of 
business and an appreciation of the fact theft there is an ultimate 
coincidence of the best interests of the ‘individual, business, and 
society will continue to clarify und harmbnize the* various points of 
view. Thus, a functional, balanced, and continuous program for 

commercial education will be, developed on a fact basis. 

» . “ > 

TREND TOWARD STANDARDIZATION OF BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS 

• k 

T)uring the pn^t t*yo yenrs occupational studies have revealed a 
definite trend tnwnrd .-tandnrdixution <*f office and store occupations 
or trades. Trf e evolution of these occupations has been due in general 
to the constant operation of the laws of economy. The rapid develop- 
ment of^his trend is due to slip’ll factors as recent developments in 
Ihp division of labor in the offices, a renewed emphasis on the intro- 
duction of modern office appliances, and increased use of tests and 
measurements. Efficient operation of business organisations necessi- 
tates efficient performance of the many tasks, und the various means' 
of obtaining increased efficiency tend toward standardization. 

Son u* phases of the present trend are becoming more distinct. The 
division of labor which has proved helpful in increasing production 
generally is trow applied to the offices. One theoiy is that as work 
is divided into many, activities, each person with special intentsts, 
aptitudes, and opportunities may devote his entire time to the work 
for which he is best fitted. Through repetition of comparatively few 
tasks grent dexterity and skill are acquired. Xs a result commercial 
occupations .which were complete units are divided into a series of 
related and subsidiary office trades nnd professions. For example, 
the work of the bookkeeper is frequently divided into occupations, 
including invoice clerk, journal clerk, ledgerrlerk, machine book* 
keejier, cashier, bonkkce|>er‘- and junior, sepiffr, pubjic, and certified 
public accountants. 

The new trades and the profession vary in occupational importance, 
•nd there are many levels of duties and responsibilities, in each of 
the new occupations. These levels can be objectively determined. 
Lower, intermediate, and higher levels are easily distinguished. For 
example, in a clerical occupation there are low levels where the tasks 
•re routine, such as classifying, filing, and recording under super- 
vision. There are intermediate levels, which require initiative, judg- 
ment, skill, and perhaps supervision of the work of others. Then 
there are the higher levels, requiring high degrees of skill and speciflo 
bodies of knowledge. 
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The pancess of breaking up the commercial occupations into va- * 
rious* levels* of a large number of office and store trades tends to ' i 
standardize 'them. It make*; them more specific. Specialized train* 1 
ing for these trades is encouraging this tendency. Job sheets made 
to facilitate the handling of tlie personnel have added another* ele- 
ment of definiteness. A* the duties become fixed, there is a tendency 
to establish definite standards of occupational efficiency for entrance, 
retention, or promotion within particular comprnies. Inventories of 
the duties and traits have facilitated the establishment of standard 
pay-roll titles, and of standards for the various levels wjthin occupa- 
tions. .Tests and subsidiary devices have resulted in additional 
objectivity in the selection and promotion of workers by grading and 
classifying them * 

A phase of* the tendency toward standardisation pertains to the 
upgrading of business occupations. In this procejw, better trained 
workers have replaced others on all levels.* Considering the rather 
limited supply of trained commercial workers of two and three 
decades ago, thp office and store workers lielonged to what was prac- 
tically a noncoin |>eti live class of workers. Increased facilities and 
higher standards for commercial education in the •public schools * 
have removed office work from the noncompetitive situation. Com- 
petition has reduced the advantage to the worker, and has emphasized* 
standards. 

The trend toward standardization on the upper levels of business 
occupations is creating business professions Efforts are made con- 
stantly to raise the standards. Public accountants are examined and 
certified by State boards in every State. Nineteen States license 
real-estate brokers and qea I -estate salesmen. Many business mens 
organizations cooperate with colleges and Universities in establish- 
ing definite curricula for professional training in particular fields. 

J. H. YVillits, in his address before the American Economic Associa- 
tion in 1924, stated that preparation for leadership in the business 
world was taking on professional characteristics for the following 
reasons : 


(I) The JeeotnJtlon (hat hnalnesa consists of *a bndy'of fset and principle, 
much of which can ,be taught ; (J|) the Increasing encouragement of science, 
th» Increasing use of the tortilla of science, and the Increasing dependence 
upon the scientific method; and (3) the Increasing emphasis upon the goal of 
service to society under terms formulated by a code of ethics. 

* til _ 

Standardization has distinct* advantages for the worker. To the 
same extent that there is an elemeht of increased definiteness in the 
requirements for particular level/ in the commercial occupation*, 
the worker WflEhave a better understanding of what ho must, do for 

* to 

tfHnclaa, Pul H. •• Wh»t U hopponinv to. U* whlto-colUr-i* mvfcot" «f 
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■n initial position nr promotion. The means of transition to higher 
lerejs are clarified and made possible on the bams of certain known 
lodies of knowledge, skills, and traits. He is in a (Mission to plan 
his future Educational and (business career; with a' minimum of lost 
time and energy. Tjiose who.do not have the ambition and ability 
to progress lo higher levels will not in any sense suffer;' in fact, 
analyses will have been made for them. 

> It is increasingly important that coinmercial teachers endeavor 
to retain dEsirahle mobility in. commercial occupations and the coo* 
Domic advantage of standardization. However, a balanced and con- 
tinued program of commercial education must Ik* developed to 
lirevent the formation of h-static society of office and store workers 
more or less stratified in distinct. levels. 4 Definite preparation in the 
curriculum to meet the standards of business offices is essential for 
initial employment. Due to the lack of correlation between tho 
spc*cinIizuM] office trade* and Ik* tween the levels of particular office 
wit pat ions, those workers who wish to progress should" have the 
>»p|»ort unity of continuing their eduction to meet the standards of 
higlu-r occupational levels. 1 

development of closer cooperation between education 

' » AND BUSINESS 

Much progress has l>een made in the past two years in ’developing 
cooperation betwcch commercial tcacliep* ami business men- Tho 
present treiul is toward developing the nmrgmal responsibilities. 
The school id broadening its responsibility to include vocarionnl 
guidance, training, placement, amL^xtension e<lncation. Business 
* giving more attention to . selection, training. breaking-in, promo-* 
•ion, and ptlier personnel problems. Just as commercial education 
is endeavoring to make closer adjustments of the pupils and Stu- 
dents to actual occupational requirements, so business is endeavoring 
to adjust its personnel most efficiently to the given tasks. Successive 
inalyses* of the problems have resulted in a better understanding 
uid have caused educators and business men to rcalizo that they are 
complementary to one another jo the process ofcvocatiogHl-cqujmoroial 
education. The objects to* of facilitating the transition of the pupil 
or student from school to his chosen occupation with satisfaction Jo 
himfcelf and his employer is worthy of closer cooperation. 

Some of the outstanding agencies' for closer cooperation are the' 
Chamber 1 of Commerce of the United States, American Council on 
Education, the National Association of Office Managers, American 

Management Association, National Heal Estate , Board. National 

-/ * * 


- ^ - ■ 

J " nnd Flcrk; K * Kdur*tlon for ftunlpvu In Cvri-hosiovakU. Tho Journal of 
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Retail Dry Goods Association, National Ret aft. Hardware Asso- 
ciation, National Retail Grocers Association, similar organizations, 
and offices of the Federal Government. The jfinds of cooperation 
have ranged- from freer exchange of ideas through conferences and 
literature, cooperative researches concerning various problems, and 
cooperative guidance and training programs to actual correction of * 
errors in textbooks. The most recent development of national signifi- 
cance is the plan of cooperation between local ehapibcrs of commerce 
and schools under the joint guidance of the Chamber o.f Commerce 
of the United States and the American. Council on Education. 

The National Retail Hardware Association conducted n unique 
research study to improve the quality of textbooks in commercial 
arithmetic. In. the past many textbooks for this and other commer- 
cial subjects have been prepared by authors whose business experi- . 
enee, if any, was not sufficient to enable them to record accurately the 
practices in business. In spite of this fact, these textbooks have been 
used as though they were prepared' by specialists in particular fields. 
Considering- the educational , and vocational importance of accu- 
racy in teftbook^ it is essential that the commercial textbooks con- 
form to the customs and practices in business. The study included 
the examination of 110 arithmetics, and 90 of them contained inaccu- 
rate statements. As a result of the research, 4,560 corrections were 
made and reported to the 2G publishers of the texts. The. responses 
from Uie authors and publishers have proved the worthiness of 
business men’s efforts to put commercial education on a fact basis, - 

There are other interesting examples of cooperation in higher and 
secondary education. The preparation of appropriate sequences of 
subjects in real estate by the National Real Estate Hoard for the 
universities and the local chapters is an excellent service. Financial 
assistance in the establishment of chairs, curricula, and research 
bureaus has been rendered to the universities. The Graduate' School 
of Business, Stanford University; was made possible by financial 
assistance received from a number of companies operating in the 
Western Statea^dditional assistance in the form of scholarships for 
stuq^nts. who are working on research in particular fields and for 
an exchange of foreign students in commerce has been announced. 
Some of the universities have offered short intensive courses in 
different kinds of business and other- types of extension work for 
business men, and have conducted many research studies of busi- 
ness problems. Many commercial organizations have educational 
committees to counsel with workers in commei'cial education. 

There was a commendable example of cooperation in Boston, Mass., 
during the past year. The educational directors of department 
stores arranged for courses in retail selling and store management 
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to be given by selected store executives to the teachers of retail 
selling. The courses were given under the auspices of the Retail 
Trade Board and were supervised by Boston University for uni- 
versity credit. In this connection, the Federal Biiurd for Vocational 
Education reports that about GOO department stores are cooperating 
with schools in the training of sales people. . * 

During^ he biennium, voluntary part-time cooperative training 
lias lx*en urged particularly for commercial pupils Who were ap- 
proaching the completion of their courses. In some instances, wide 
varieties of employment* were obtained for the pupils; prior to the 
biennium the voluntary classes had been limited almost entirely to 
retail selling. In some instances the pupils received pay for their 
work, hut in others it was believed that* greater cooperation could be 
obtained by not requiring reimbursement. Such items as credit and 
effect upon the length of time required for graduation have varied. 
Some of the recent experiments with ..the voluntary part-time co- 
operative classes for the various groups of secondary commercial 
pupils have iieen successful, but others have been found unsatisfac- 
tory and have been discontinued. 

There is an increased willingness to try out. different plans that 
proniitse to be improvements over existing types of organization. 
The present plans, particularly for cooperative training, should be 
fostered, although some are still in the experimental stages. The 
possibilities of greater social and economic efficiency, whereby the 
la* of time and effort and mistakes of unguided learning may be 
avoided in preparing for business occupations, rest chiefly with the 
further development of cooperation between business and schools. 

* » 
COMMERCIAL OCCUPATION SURVEYS 

Recent commercial occupation surveys and researches contributed 
more than all other factors to the progress of commercial education 
(luring the bienniurii. The facts Obtained merely from the surveys 
have'resulted in a better understanding of the needs of those who 
are preparing for business occupations. These studies have given 
direction not only to the program of commercial education and 
training, but to the programs of guidance, placement, follow-up, and 
extension education. The United States Bureau of 'Education, the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, and other agencies have 
encouraged these studies. 

The surveys of the Cleveland Foundation, if the Rochester Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the junior and senior commercial occupation 
surveys in a large number of cities removed the vagueness about the 
distribution^ the workers in th^ various commercial occupations. 
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Fact6 began to replace opinions regarding the numerical importance 
of preparation for particular vocations. The concept of the tradi- 
tional curriculum as a complete and satisfactory means of prepara- 
tion for business occupations began to weaken. It was evident that 
the requirements for these occupations had been changing, but eora^i 
mere teachers and administrators had made little effort to revue 
the commercial courses. 

An abstract of the 40-page statistical report of the senior com- 
mercial occupation survey conducted in St. Louis, Mo., was reported 
4n the June, 1924, issue of Vocational Education Magazine. The 
purposes of the study were to obtuin a fact basis for the reorganiza- 
tion of the ciqrictil^m by gathering -data on the distribution of com- 
mercial workers according to occupations, sex, age, number of years 
out of school, educa tiitn in day and evening schools, etc., and to 
study the correlation between progress in business courses and accom- 
plishments und needs in business Occupations. The survey revealed 
that 66 per cent of the 2,100 commercial workers studied were in 
occupations not basically stenographic or bookkeeping. The study 
shows that 5.8 per cont of these workers were bookkeepers and tliat 
•' 10 per cent were stenographers. The need of clerical training courses 
was strongly emphasized. The survey was supplemented with a 
study of positions open during the six-months period in that city. 
The latter study showed that 51 per cent of the help wante^aHs^f* 
soles people. 

“Fitting the Commercial Course of the High School and Junior 
College to the Needs of the Community, ” published in the May, 1926, 
Education Research Bulletin by the Board of Education, Pasadena, 
Calif., is a report of a survey of 4,040 commercial workers in that 
city. The primary objective of the study was to find out what sub- 
jects should be included in the commercial curriculum and what 
the content of these subjects should be. The report contains most 
helpful tables showing certain kinds of data not ordinarily collected 
in such, studies. The sections pertaining to labor turnover in com- 
mercial occupations, to initial and subsequent salaries, to personal 
qualifications of employees, und to office equipment are of particular 
interest. In this study 10 per cent of the workers were classified 
as doing work in bookkeeping and* accounting and 11 per cent aa 
doing secretarial work. * 

One of the most valuable reports issued during the biennium was 
the report of a survey pf 8,200 women in clerical and secretarial posi- 
tions in 191 business establishments in Minneapolis, Minn. Tha 
study was conducted in 1924, and the report wu3 published in 1925 
by the Woman's Occupational Bureau in that city. A unique feature 
of this study is that if was sponsored by a group of civic, prof as- 
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donal, educational, and commercial organizations.. The report ie 
filled with drffc that stimulate thought about many vital problems in 
commercial education. For example, it revealed that there was a 
very general indifference on the part of employers regarding experi- 
ence in many types of office work. Most of them felt that a person 
without extensive experience was as valuable to -them as one with 
experience. More than 58 per cent did not require experience, 31.8 
per cent indicated some experience was .required, and the remainder 
required certain minimum amounts of experience. It is important 
in this connection to know that there was found to be very little 
actual advancement for Office workers except those in executive and 
secretarial positions. The survey revealed the small amount of effort 
that is put forth by the public schools to find employment for the 
drop-outs* and graduates. Less than 11 per cent of the commercial 
workers jn that city were placed by the public schools, and more 
than 30 per cent were placed by the commercial employment agencies. 

The divisions of vocational education of the University of Cali- 
fornia and of the State boafS of education published in 1926 a 
report entitled “A Study of Vocational Conditions in the City of 
Fresno.” The report contains a chapter on education and employ- 
ment in business. The purpose of the survey was to find out the 
amount of employment in commercial occupations, the requirements 
for the different kinds of positions, opportunities for promotion, the 
extent to which the present program was meeting the local needs, 
and to make recommendations accordingly. The findings regarding 
the clerical, stenographic, and bookkeeping positions are most 
interesting. .For instance, the report shows not only that the pro- 
motional opportunities for men are greater than for women, but 
that the promotional opportunities are very limited for the latter 
in some clerical positions. 

Very few attempts to follow ^p the drop-outs and graduates from 
the commercial departments of particular schools were made during 
the past two years. The two outstanding studies were conducted 
by the division) of research, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and by Mr. J. T. Giles, State high school supervisor, Department 
of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis. The latter study of 4,918 
graduates from commercial departments of 108 Wisconsin high 
schools, 1921-1925, indicates that the commercial curricula in Wiscon- 
sin high schools are better adapted to the needs of the girls than of 
the boys. Seventy-three per cent of the graduates from these cur- 
ricula are girls. Thirty-eight per cent of the girls' who graduate 
hold positions requiring a knowledge of stenography, and only 18 
per cent of the boys hold such positions. Of the graduates froto high 
schools employing .more than 29 teachers, 9 per cent el the.boye and ’ 
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57 percent of the girls hold positions requiring knowledge of stenog. 
raphy. The repprt shows also that the commercial course is better 
adapted to large schools than to small ones. Forty-five per cent of 
the graduates of the larger schools hold positions calling for stenog- 
' raphy, while in the smaller schools only 16 per cent of the graduates 
hold such positions. * About 20 per cent of the graduates in schools 
♦ employing less than 20 teachers hold positions requiring a knowledge | 
of bookkeeping, and 34 per cent in the $ahools employing more than 
20 teachers held such positions. 

Many other surveys have been made nnd additional ones are in „ 
progress. Occupational studies are reported in progress in Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; Huntington, W. Va.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Madison, 
Wis.; and Allentown, Pa.; and a state-wide study in Connecticut 
Relate^ studies, such as office-equipment surveys, indicative of the 
training needs, have been made in Boston, Mass.; New Organs, La.; 
Grand Rapids, Mich,; und Philadelphia, Pa. More than 1,500 busi- 
ness firms cooperate^ in the office-equipment survey in Philadelphia, 
Surveys of commercial bee u pul i ons have been made also for the pur- 
pose of studying remuneration and other factors. The most worthy 
related studies are “Clerical Salaries jn the United States, 1926,” 
published by the National Industrial Conference Board, New York 
City, and “Salaries of Office Employees in Boston, Mass.,” published 
by the Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industry in 1925. 

Undoubtedly some mistakes wore made in the occupational studies, 
but the fact that there is much similarity in the findings of these 
studies in communities comparable in size and type obligates the 
acceptance and use of these data until refinements are made. Efforts 
have been made to refine these data by determining the initial em- 
ployment and promotional opportunities and requirements. Very 
little has been done, however, toward studying biisiness biographies 
and job analyses to find out the crucial factors more or less common 
for promotion,, whether pertaining to general education, trait de- 
velopment, or technical education and training. Nevertheless, much 
credit is due the workers who conducted these and other studies to 
put commercial education on a fact basis. 

# . 

A NEW CONCEPTION OF OFFICE PRACTICE 

* 

A great contribution to secondary commercial education is the 
study of clerical training needs by F. G. Nichols, associate professor 
of education, and others, at Harvard University, in cooperation with 
the National Association of Office Managers. A preliminary report 
of this study was made at the American Vocational Association con* 
vention held at Louisville, Ky., in December, 1026. The purpose of 
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the research as stated in the questionnaires distributed late in 102$ 
and compiled during the biennium was: 

To determine certain things with reference to general clerical work in the 
hope that Vhelnforniatton'obtalned may be made the basis of the development 
of a sultableVypfe of general clerical business training and of vocational 
guidance that will insure for the more nuraeTous general clerical positions a 
supply of specifically picked and fundamentally trained workers. It Is believed 
that sncfi a program as Is contemplated will work to the mutual advantage of 
employees and employers, the former securing training for employment and 
the latter securing belter qualified employees. 

For many years some of the oustanding problems of commercial 
^education have pertained to vocational training of clerical workers. 
This study of Mr. Nichols,- which was based ^toon reports from 54 
office mnnagers and 6,050 clerks, was a comprehensive effort to clarify 
and solve some of these problems. The authors show that definite 
preparation for the clerical positions is a vital problem to employers 
and to a large percentage of the employees; that neither a steno- 
graphic nor bookkeeping training alone is a satisfactory preparation 
for clerical duties; and that the few courses in office practice id the 
high schools are totally inadequate to meet the present office reijuire- 

• ments. To aid in the organization of clerical courses, the clerical 
opcupations were classified into primary and secondary office trades, 
and general clerical positions. The elaborate data concerning gen- 
eral education, business training, aifd requirements in these occupa- 

• tions develop a new conception of office practice. The report pre- 
sents n fact basis for supplementing the stenographic, bookkeeping, 
and retail selling curricula with units of clerical training, and for 
the development of a suitable clerical training curriculum. The sug- 
gested cdhtent should result in immediate improvement of commercial 
education in the regular high schools, part-time schools, and evening 
schools. By providing for intensive clerical training, more of the 
pupil’s time can be devoted to general education. Such a program 
should provide for success in specific occupations and better back- 
ground for promotional opportunities. 

Tffe report contains 31 clear and convincing conclusions ^hat 
should challenge commercial teachers to provide for the training of 
clerical workers, which is a neglected phase of commercial educa- 
tion. Among the significant conclusions are : That closer cooperation 
between busineios men and commercial teachers is essential to real 
progress in the solution of business training problems; that the gen- 
eral clerical training courses should be bused on duties performed 
instead of on payroll titles; thaj specialization in clerical training 
should be possible if time limitation, individual interest, and local 
needs make more intensive training desirable; that all or part of *- 
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secondary school education is desirable -for office work; .that training 
should be offered in the high schools because business men give pref.' 
erence to trained applicants; that teacher-training institutions should 
prepare teachers of clerical training;«Hnd that additional investiga, 
tions into other clerical training problems should be made. The out- ‘ 
standing recommendations for further stud}* pertain, to the organize 
tion of local surveys to measure the local need for cleric*^ courses * 
•and office equipment; to the duty and^trait analyses of clerical work- 
ers for vocational guidance and course of study revision: to the edu- 
cational and business biographies ftf clerical workers to determine 
crucial factors for promotion; to the objectives for the related voca- 
tional commercial subjects and how best to. achieve these objectives; 
and to the present and prospective status of bbys in business occupa- 
tions and the best type of training to meet their needs. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN THE JUN1QR HIGH SCHOOL 

The outstanding movement in secondary commercial education has 
been toward scientific curriculum revision. The most encouraging 
feature of it is that it requires the making of objective studies which 
•will clarify and harmonize the various: points of view. The findings 
of these studies are gradually becoming the most polent factors in 
the. selection and organization of content on the junior and senior 
high-school levels. 

The reorganization of commercial education in the junior high 
achool in accordance with the accepted objectives of the school has 
been one of the greatest improvements in commercial education. The 
outstanding features of the new content ordinarily callld “junior 
business training” pertain to: General business information and 
thrift training for all pupils; guidance by means of orientation and 
try out; appropriate training to meet the needs of those who drop 
out; and a preview and excellent vocational background for those 
who pursue the major vocational courses in the senior high school. 

There are .three distinct stages of adapting business education to 
the junior high school. This development began earlier and lias been 
more rapid in some communities than in others. In the earliest stage, 
senior high-school subjects were introduced in the junior high school 
in response to a rather vague desire for some commercial work. 
These subjects were taught very much as in the" senior high school, 
frequently with the same textbooks, and by senior high-school teach- 
-ere. As closer analyses were made, considerable effort was required 
to effect desirable changes. In the second stage, a variety of subjects 
persisted. The chief contribution was that the content was more 
appropriate for the junior high-schrool level. Much progress was 
made in deferring the major vocational courses. 
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In the third stage, the need developed for a single course to bring 
together the various phases of appropriate commercial education on 
a functional basis. In some pluces the content is little more than a 
fusion of penmanship, spelling, and arithmetic under a single i;itle. 
In other places, these subjects supplement the general busino&s in- 
formation and clerical training. Efforts have been made to coor- 
dinate the content. Formal drill in the tool subjects is replaced by 
an emphasis on their proper functioning in the sew subject. This 
development was frequently a matter of necessity in the school 
program. In Philadelphia and a few other cities where the directors 
of commercial education were in charge of the supervision of pen- 
manship, this program was developed rationally. Objective studies 
revealed that penmanship, arithmetic, and spelling could be taught 
efficiently when fused with the new core content. 

The increased appreciation' of the worthiness and appropriateness 
of junior business training is resulting in a rather general introduc- 
tion of the subject. The emphasis on the different objectives for the 
course varies in the respective schools. In those instances in which 
the emphasis is on subsidiary guidance objectives or on general busi- 
ng information that should be common to all pupils, the elementary 
portion of the subject is'frequently required of aj[l pupils in .the 
seventh or eighth grade. In addition to the amount of the subject 
that may be required of all pupils, many schools offer the advanced 
portion of the subject as an elective clerical-training course. The 
tendency is toward increasing the number of semesters of the subject 
from one and two to three semesters in order to meet the different ob- 
jectives. The time necessary for a universal introduction of the 
junior business training content has been materially reduced by the 
cicellfent contributions of the past two years. 

An outstanding contribution to commercial education in the junior 
high schools was a report entitled, “ The Junior Commerce Curricu- 
lum, ’V by a committee of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association. This report was published in the 
1926 yearbook of that organization. It contains most worthy state- 
ments of objectives and suggestions for improvement on this level. 
Other leading contributions of the past two years are: “Course of 
Study in Junior Business Training,” published by the Board of 
Public Education, Philadelphia, Pa., in 1925 ; w Commercial Educa- 
tion, Course of Study for Junior and Senior High Schools,” Depart- 
mentof Education, Baltimore, Md., 1925; “Commercial Course of 
Study for Grades 8 and 9.” St. Louis Board of Education, St. Louis, 
Mo., 1925; “Commercial Studies” (Course of Study Monograph, 
'No. 28), Board of Education, Los Angeles, Calif. ; “ Commercial Edu- 
cation in the Junior High School,” James M. Glass, in the Noveutrar, 
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1926, issue of the Balance Sheet; a Commerce. for Grades 7, 8, and 9* 
(Course of Study Monograph, No. 6), Board of Education, Denm I 
Colo., 1924; tt Syllabus in Commercial Subjects,” State Department of 
Education, Albany, N. Y.; and “ Vocational 'Guidance and Junior 
Placement,” Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Waahine- 
ton, D. C. 


PROGRESS IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

More progress was made in applying the findings of research and 
in conducting additional investigations to improve the organization 
and instruction in commercial subjects in the high schools than in 
any similar* period. The traditional concept that courses in stenog- 
raphy and bookkeeping were the only complete and satisfactory 
means of preparing for office and store occupations was replaced 
yith an increased eagerness on the part of commercial teachers and 

, administrators to obtain a better understanding of and to prepare 
pupils for the requirements of local business occupations. Occupa- 
tional surveys hove emphasized the fact that the immediate bases of 
commercial education pertain to the adjustment of the pupils to their ! 
initial and subsequent occupations. The literature that appeared 
during the biennium made the vocational objectives eleurer and 
showed the necessity of a balanced and continuous program of com- 
mercial education. Distinctions between the junior and senior com- 
mercial occupations, and the replacement of senior vocational courses 
with junior business training on the junior high school level, have 
facilitated the development of more appropriate commercial courses 
in the high schools. 

Heretofore there has been a tendency to imitate in the small high 
school the program of commercial education in the larger communi- 
ties. Many leaders have urged that commercial teachers in the small 
communities determine the requirements of local business positions 
open to the high-school pupils and study the need of bookkeeping 
for farmers and the economic and business factors for good citizen- 
ship in the rural communities. Investigations of the problem of 
commercial education in the small communities have been made in 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, and Iowa, and are under way in other 
States. A session of the National Association of High School In- " 
spectors of the National Education Association meeting held in 
Washington, D. C., in 1926, was devoted to this topic. Attention 
was given to this problem also at the research conferences on commer- 
cial education called by the State University of Iowa and tp soma 
extent in other recent -conferences. An interesting feature of tha 
.course of study bulletin issued in 1925 by the State Department of 
Free Schools; West Virginia, was the endeavor to set up specifio | 
commercial subjects for schools in communities of various 

'L ♦ 
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Worthy attempts have been made in a few cities to -introduce 
clerical training and machine>-opera'ting courses to prepare pupils . 
for • wider scope of vocational opportunities. Outstanding examples 
are those courses organized at Philadelphia, Pa., Boston, Mass., and 
New Orleans, La. In the orientation courses organized in Phila- 
delphia in 1925 each pupil is assigned job sheets ior a few recitation 
periods at each of the office appliances. Pupils may specialize on 
some office appliance in the evening school. As a result of a survey 
conducted by the office equipment survey group of the Boys’ High 
School, New Orleans, La., equipment was obtained for the office 
practice courses. Other surveys completed during the biennium and 
in progress will probably y speed up this development. 

Although the city school systems have been slow in the past in 
introducing practical courses in retail selling, much progress was 
made during the biennium. The number of cities offering instruc- 
tion in salesmanship to regular day-school, evening-schbol and part- 
time pupils has greatly increased. The most encouraging .develop- 
ments are found in the large cities, particularly in New York, Bos- 
ton. and Los Angele$, Philadelphia, Pa., afid Washington, D. C., 
recently organized such courses. The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the American Management Association, the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, local merchants’ organizations, the 
Bureau of Education, and the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion have been active in promoting these courses. In this connec- 
tion, the New York University school of* retailing is conducting, in 
cooperation with local merchants, an investigation which has as its 
abjective the analysis of retail-store positions open to high-school 
graduates to determine the educational content available for class 
instruction and the pedagogical organization of the material for 
. teaching purposes. ( 

The following shows the present status of salesmanship courses in 
Boston, Mass., and is quoted from the 192G- annual report of the 
superintendent of schools of that city: 

The merchandising classes conducted In the Boston schools have always 
Included practical experiences In the mercantile establishments. At least 15 
days must be spent In actual work. This may be done on Saturdays, every i 
diy for one, two, or three weeks before Christmas, and possibly a foeek at 
Easter. The pnpll* are paid for this work, and many earn Individual totals 
of |200 or |300 In this way. There are nearly 1,600 pupUa, boys and girls, 
'enrolled In these courses, and there are 16 full-time teachers giving Instruction. 

After the pupil has left school, the follow-up work is done by the. vocational 
; guidance department, and we find that a large per cent remain In the lino of 
'Work for which they are trained. 

Although the development of retail-selling courses in Boston has 
far surpassed that of most cities, the commercial coordinator in that 

178sa°— 28 — -^18 . „ ‘ r . * 
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city reports that only half as many of the 1926 high-school graduate 
are drained in salesmanship as are trained in stenograph,- and tty 
there ait* twice as many retail-selling positions as there are steno- 
graphic positions in Boston. » * - 

There has been more activity in course # of study revision for com- 
mercial subjects in the past two years' than in any similar period. 
In comparatively few instances, however, huve there been concerted 
efforts toward compiling and studying researches, surveys, and in- 
vestigations that have been made in order to make maximum contri- 
butions in the selection and organisation of the content and metiicids 
of instruction. The State Department of Public Instruction in New 
York, und the local hoards of education in Baltimore, Denver, Los 
Angeles, Cleveland, und St. Louis have madeMiiost worthy contribu- 
tions. Many cities, including Chicago. 111., San Francisco, ami 
Oakland, Calif., and Grand Rapids, Mich., and the Slate of Wy- 
oming are revising their commercial courses. State-wide studies of 
commercial education have been or are being made in Connecticut, 
Texas. Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, and Vermont which will un- 
doubtedly lead toward further revision. Surveys of commercial edu- 
cation werfe made also in Reading, Pa., and Racine, Wis. 

An interesting feature of Standards for Graded Elementary aiul 
Higli Schools, which was iratied in August, 1925, by the conitnissionfr 
of education of Minnesota, was the prescription regarding vocatioml, 
. commercial, and academic credits. It prescribed that, of the 16 
credits necessary- for the high-school diploma,, a maximum of 3 in 
commercial subjects would be permitted. Representations were made 
to the State department that this limitation would prevent the schools 
in the larger cities from adequately preparing the pupils for office 
and store positions/ The original limitation has been rescinded, ami 
the pupils are now permitted to present 5 commercial credits to apply 
» on the 16 necessary for the high-school diploma. 

The most encouraging developments for immediate improvement 
of instruction have been the job analyses, researches in methods of 
instruction, and the development of tests. Tile job analyses and 
trait studies nr<j necessary for intelligent vocational guidance and for 
the construction of achievement tests based upon office standards. 

- Some of the recent contributions are: Various vocabulary studies 
and their application to the training of stenographers; analyses of. 
stroke sequences. in typewriting; “A method of teaching typewriting 
based on scientific analysis of experts,” by J. C. Coover, in Addresas 
and Proceedings of the National Ed u> at ion ‘Association, 1924; 
u Pupil activity curriculum in stenography,” Educations] Research. 
"Bulletin, April, 1926, Collage of Education, University of Minn* 

' • solo, Minneapolis, Minn. ; “ Typewriting survey,” Board of Educm 
. tion, St, Louis, Mo. ; “ Job analysis in bookkeeping,” Lloyd L. Jodm* 
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in Research Studies in Commercial Education, University of Iowa, 
Iown City, Iowa; “Analysis of secretarial duties and traits,” W. W. 
Charters and J. B. Whitley, Williams and Wilkins, Baltimore, Md.; 
** Bookkeeping and the high-school curriculum, " Benjamin Strum ph, 
New York University; “ Handwriting survey to determine finishing 
standards for the Philadelphia public schools,” John G. Kirk, 
March- April, 192#, issue of the Journal of Educational Research; 
and the report of a survey in selected high schools to ascertain 
average transcription ability of pupils, by Clay D. Slinker, in the 
June, 1920, issue of the American Shorthand Teacher. 

STATUS OF SUPERVISION 

The lack of an adequate number of city and State directors or 
supervisors of commercial education is the greatest hindrance at 
present to the development of coordinated programs iri the secondary 
schools, universities, and teacher training institutions. The necessity 
for able leaders primarily interested in this field is obvious. The- 
number of pupils enrolled in the commercial curricula exceeds the 
number in any other curriculum except college preparatory. The 
enrollment in the public high schools by courses of study, J 923-24, 
reveals that the enrollment in the commercial courses exceeds tho 
combined enrollment in all the following courses: Agricultural, 
home economics, industrial or trade training, and technical or man- 
ual training. Nevertheless, there is a larger number of supervisors 
in *>ach of these fields than in commercial education. 

New York is the only State employing a supervisor of commercial 
education. Twenty-one cities in 18 States employ city- supervisors 
in this field. Some of these supervisors have classroom, general ad- 
ministrative, '-or penmanship responsibilities to such on extent that 
they have little time for improvement of this phase of education, 
leadership has bfeen developing also in the eommereial-teaeher- 
training institutions, in the 18 high schools of commerce, in com- 
mercial teachers’ organizations, in school^ of commerce and educa- 
tion, and in cooperative endeavors with business organizations. In 
many States the commercial-teacher-training institutions and com- 
mercial teachers’ organizations have assumed the responsibility for 
making state-wide investigations for the improvement of commercial 
education, t 

' During the past two years there has been very little increase in the 
number of supervisors for commercial education in the United 
States. The position in the State Department of Public Instruction 
in Pennsylvania has not been filled. In the State of New York and 
'in the city of Chicago the supervisory positions were vacated, and 
new appointments were made. Supervisors have been appointed 
in Oakland Calif., Rochester, N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., and Miami, Fla. 
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The director of cormnereiHl'ediiratiop in Philadelphia, Pa., added (0 
his staff u supervisor of commercial til neat ion in the junior hi^b 1 
* schools. In llosfon, Mass., 6 commercial coordinator was appointed. 
Recent legislation in C'alifornia makes possible the appointment of 
a supervisor of commercial education in the department of public is. 
struction of that State, 

the reports on the progress of commercial education in the citm 
and the one State having directors of commercial education are sof 
~ Hcient evident of what can lie accomplished with leadership pri- 
marily interested in this field. Undoubtedly, adequate supervision 
of this important phase of education would lie an economy. Tb» 
most comprehensive reports on the achievements in any city were 
made by the division oT commercial education in Philadelphia. P*.. 
for the years llhi. r » and 102(1 I^ochI developments have been outline] 
:n the tuinual reports of .sii)H*rintendent* in the citae^of New Yori 
N. Y.; Chicago. HI.; mid Baltimore, Mih; and in the State of New 
York. 


CONTESTS IN COMMERCIAL) SUBJECTS 

The renewed interest manifested in sectional and State contests in 
commercial subjects is a plflisc of the increased interest in tlfe general 
testing program. The oufOta tiding developments have been a mote 
general participation, an incTense in the number of subjects in 
contests.eu tendency toward standardization and refinement of t«t 
material, and greater uniformity in rules governing the contesta 

Frank disapproval has been made of some of the objectives ani 
the organization of t|je contests. At the same time efforts have lieen 
made to replace the emphasis on contests with an increased einphisi# 
on various measuring do vices "for tlie improvement of instruction. 
The teaching device that emphasizes the participation of all pupil* 
pursuing a subject is more beneficial in many ways than the plan of 
grooming a few students for a contest to the detriment perhaps of 
others. Tho criterion forjudging the stimulating effect of contests 
is the increase or decrease in the teaching efficiency .as indicated bv 
the accomplishments of ull pupils in the classes. In order to achiert 
this broader and basic objective, the contesta n^ust motivate th# 
teachers to study the efficiency of their methods of instruction and the 
use of prognostic, diagnostic, and achievement tests. 

The tendency is toward standardization nationally of tho contest 
material and rules. The typewriting testa have been the first to 
approach standardization. Almost without exception they are cob* 
ducted in accordance with the international rules and with uniform, 
standard material furnished by (lie typewriter companies. Improve* 
mant can bo made in the selection of content, rules for eligibility 
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lo (graded contests, and the selection of dates for sectional,. State, 
ind National contests. Efforts were made to standardize the short- 
hand contests in 1926 by the free distribution of (printed standard 
tests, together with a copy of the National Shorthand Reporters* 
Association rules for grading transcripts. The outstanding possi- 
bilities for improvement of the shorthand contests, in addition to 
those mentioned for typewriting, pertain to the length of the testa 
and the system of marking and grading. The r^abularics for the 
shorthand and typewriting contesls should be baaed upon scientific 
rombjilary studies in business, and the subject matter should |>ertain 
to business. Definite plans have been announced in the December, 

192**. issue of the American Shorthand Teacher for I he standardiza- 
tion of shorthund contests in 1927. The I92. r * and llhiO bulletins on 
contests in commercial .subjects published by the Colorado State 
Teachers Col lege, ^Greeley, Colo., and the State Normal- School, 
Whitewater, Wis., will be of interest. " - 

! Contributions have been made bv Paul Carlson. State Normal A 

A • 

School, Whitewater, Wis., by the preparation of bpokkcc|ufcg teda. 
With the inclusion of bookkeeping and other subjects in the con- 
fects, the basis for this’ contest materiel should Ik* actual job analyses. . 
The problems of bookkeeping and clerical content are modified by 
lifferent approaches to the subject and by city and State syllabi 
ilwigned to meet local needs. Assistance in solving these problems 
>hould be found in such studies as those Conducted by fhe bookkeep^ 
ing committee in Cleveland, Ohio: the roo|H*mtivc endeavor between 
Harvard University and the National Ajsocintion of Office Mun- 
irs; and by Benjamin Strumph, New York University. The 
preparation of the contest, material presents an opportunity for 
.mope rat ion w?Di such organizations ns (he American Management x 
Association, the National Association of Office Managers, or one of 
the societies of accountants. ' 

i 

♦ 

' COMMERCIAL EDUCATION CONFERENCES 

* * * i 

The conferences of the past two years have been devoted very 
largely to reports', of investigations, experiments, and research in 
commercial education. The national and regional associations, as 
well as o larger number of the sections of the State, teachers* associa- 
tions, have found it necessary to offer more worthy programs seeking 
improvement in organization and methods of instruction. The in- 
terest and attendance have materially increased. Appreciation of 
” the value of the programs is evidenced by the demand for published 
copies of the addresses. Outstanding contributions to the literature 
in thp field are found in the published reports of Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers* Association, the department of business education 
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of the National Education Association, and the commercial educa- 
tion sections of sucli conferences as those held under the auspices of i 
the larger universities. 

In some States, which had been holding sectional teachers’ meet* 
ings, efforts have been made recently to organize the commercial 
teachers within the respective States into one association. Under this ' 
plan one annual meeting, instead of a number of sectional conference*, 
would be held. The commercial tlachers of Kansas have adopted this 
plan. Similar action is contemplated in Ohio, New York, and other 
States. One factor in this development has been the desire to or* 
ganize the commercial teachers of the respective States into group* 
for affiliation with the new national organization of vocational teach- 
ers, the American Vocational Association. 

The most significant feature of'tlie joint convention of the Voca- 
tional Education Association of the Middle West and the Western 
Association at Des Moines, Iowa, in March, 1925, was J,he adop- 
tion of the new constitution merging the former association jnto the 
American Vocational Association. The commercial education pro- 
gram at the 1926 meeting of the American Vocational Association 
was an excellent one, devoted to retail selling and the report of the 
recent research study by F. G. Nichols and others. 

The University of Iowa held its first conference devoted excle- 
sively to research in commercial education at Iowa City* Iowa, 
March, 1926. The purpose of this conference is thus stated in the 
published report: • * 

It Is hope*! Ihiu from these conferences there will be developed to a greater 
extent than existed l>efore n feeling of the need for research, a’ willingness to 
foster It, and a desire to participate In it — nil to the end that training for 
.the essential business activities of everyday life and training for buslnes 
occijpfltlon.s may steadily be improved.- * 


The addresses and proceedings were published by the university u 
an extension bulletin. Arrangements have been made for a similar 
conference in 1927. 

The meetings of the department of business education of the Na- 
tional Education Association held* in Indianapolis, Ind., in 1925, 
I were devoted to discussion of the coordination of business education 


with vocational opportunities. The 1926 meeting, held in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., was devoted to the significance of. recent researches for the 
organization of commercial education and improvement of methods 
of instruction. Places on the program were restricted to those who 
had conducted worthy researches or studies. 

At the 1926 meetings of the Southern Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation and the National Commercial Teachers Federation, re- 
search committees were appointed. The latter association has offered 
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a prize for the best research report. The Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association also had a research committee during the bi- 
ennium. This association is planning to issue a series of three year- 
books. A unique service of the New England High School Teachers’ 
Organization is that it distributes annually to its members a report 
on new books of interest to commercial teachers. Similar services 
were proposed at the 1925 meeting of the Southern Commercial 
Teachers Association. The latter association considered establishing 
permanent headquarters and employing a full-time secretary to 
assist nnd advise with its membership. The North California Com- 
mercial Teachers Association appointed a committee in 1920 to inves- 
tigate the possibility of appointment of a supervisor of commercial 
education for that State. The first general meeting of the Inter- 
national Association for Commercial Education was hold in'Zurich, 
■Switzerland, on September 25, 1926. The objectives of this new 
association will be to work for the promotion of commercial educa- 
tion in all countries by the following means f 

| EstnhllNbtng closer tics between the various national associations for com' 
mmilnl teaching, commercial schools, chambers of commerce, private and pub- 
lic Institutions, firms, companies, corporations, and educational authorities; 
organizing International congresses; organizing International courses for com- 
mercial expansion and for the Btudy of languages; discussion of questions of 
(feneral Interest and their relations to commercial education; organization of u 
central office of Information on questions of commercial education : issuing of a 
rwiew nnd other publications dealing with commercial education; contributing 
to newspapers nrftcles and reports on the progress of commercial education 
In various countries; organizing and encouraging excursions and stays abroad 
for the study of trdnomlc conditions Hnd commercial education In other coun- 
tries; collaboration with other associations nnd public Institutions for the 
promotion of commercial and technical education nnd <he study of languages. 

* 

TENDENCIES IN COMMERCIAL-TEACHER TRAINING 

• • • r 

There has been a general awakening in the past two years regard- 
ing the importance of commercial-teachey training. The leaders 
•have urged that the key to the improvement of commercial educa- 
tion on a long-term basis is a hotter program for commercial-teacher 
training and certification. The State departments of education and', 
the larger universities have taken a greater interest in the p repara 
lion of commercial teachers, and a number of investigations have* 
been made to show the present status of commercial-teacher training. 

Recent developments in commercial education of the secondnrv 
schools ’have emphasized the urgent need for improvements in 
teacher training to keep pnee ^ith ahd make possible further prog- 
ress in development of local programs. This has been particularly 
wident'in the difficulty of obtaining teachers for the introduction 
new Courses, such as junior business training, clerical tra ini ng, * 
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machftie operating, and retail selling. Inadequate preparation of 
commercial teachers is the chief reason for the failure to apply 
with dispatch the clear and eonviricing findings of research. As the 
statistical data are accumulated indicating what is wanted from 
commercial education, the teacher-training curriculum should be 
revised accordingly. Passive tolerance is replaced by the desire to 
make possible closer adjustments to immediate needs and to perma- 
nent progress by providing for a constant and adequate flow into 
the profession of well-prepared commercial teachers, research work- 
ers, and leaders. 

A stimulating factor for the improvement of . the commercial- 
teacher-training program is the increased interest in it manifested by 
the larger colleges and universities. Some encouraging develop- 
ments have been made at New York University, Harvard University, 
Columbia University, University of Chicago, University of Iowa, 
University of Michigan, and many of the leading normal schools. 
Although the universities generally have been slow to provide for 
this need, many of them are interested in establishing four-year 
curriCulff from which recognized degrees may be obtained: Some 
universities recently entering the field have instituted programs 
of research. Their facilities for graduate study in the problems 
of commercial education are utilized more than ever before. In 
fact, the university as an educational center, with its possibilities for 
pneral as well os the necessary specific content and methods courses, 
is becoming more popular. Concentration of commercial teacher 
training in the larger universities of the various States is a 
possibility. < . 

During the past two years many studies of the present status 
and needs for commercial-teacher training have been completed 
and others have been started. An investigation of the needs for com- 
mercial teacher training in New Jersey was made by the Bureau 
pf Education in connection with a survey of Rutgers Uni vers'^y 
in 1026. The report of the study by Miss Elizabeth Briggs, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, appeared in the October 
and November (1926) issues of the. Journal of Commercial Educa- 
tion. R. 0. Walters, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa., conducted 
a study in that State, which is reported in the December (1926) 
issue of the same magazirte, The latter reveals that more than half 
of the commercial teachers of that State were assigned to teach 
subjects concerning which they had no experience. P. O. Selby, 
State Teachers College, Ivirksville, Mo., reported a study entitled, 

“ Preparation of Commerce • Teachers for Missouri High Schools.” 
John W. Edgemond, director of commercial subjects, Oakland, 
Calif.; A. E. Bullock, director of commercial education, Los Angela^ 
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Calif. ; and. others conducted a study of commercial-teacher training 
in that State. A report of this study was made by the former at a 
conference called by the State superintendent of public instruction 
for the heads of teacher-training 'institutions and deans of the uni- 
versities. Other studies were made in Oklahoma and Texas. 

The following is quoted from a study of the comparative status 
of commercial and other teachers in selected counties in New Jersey* 
by Paul S. Lomax, New York University: 

Two things at least seem Inevitable In the educational preparation of com- 
ttyrclul teachers: First, such teachers must be as well equipped as English, 
mathematics, ami science teachers, which means at least four-year college 
graduation; and, second, the preparation of commercial teachers will tend 
more and more to take place in an educational center which has an acceptable 
college of arts and science, college of commerce, and college of education, or 
equivalent facilities. The normal school Is usually as Inadequate to prepare 
Ugh-school commercial teachers ns It Is to prepare blgh-school English, mathe- 
matics, and science teachers. The private business school Is likewise Inade- 
quate to perform such a-servlce. Both these educational institutions have played 
i most Important’ part hi the development of commercial education, for which 
til compierciul teachers should fpel most grateful *, but, as four-year college 
preparation Is increasingly demanded of commercial teachers, the normal school 
ud prlvute business school will Inevitably become less and less an important 
hetor. 

E. G v . Blackstone, University of Iowa, conducted a study of com- 
mercial teacher training in 59 institutions. The report was pub- 
lished under date of February 1, 1926, in University of Iowa Exten-. 
sion Bulletin No. 141. The following criticisms of commercial 
teacher training are quoted from the report: 

Lack of practice-teaching facilities; lack of competent college Instructors; 
lick of definite objectives In the planning of teacher-training ■ courses ; lack of 
coordination between high schools and colleges ; too much emphasis on methods 
ud too little emphasis on subject matter; too much time devoted to .teaching 
wbjects such as shorthand ; too low standards - for graduation ; too little 
attention given to specialization and too much to trying to make all-round com- 
mercial teachers; too greut a tendency to feel that the student is prepared to 
teach when he has had subject-matter courses but no pedagogy or psychology; 
panting credit for snob subjects as penmanship and spelling, 

* 

As a result of the kind of studies mentioned above, many of the 
States are increasing the length of the training courses. Efforts 
have been made recently in Pennsylvania, Ohio. Indiana, New York, 
and Colorado to raise the standards for certification of commercial 
teachers. Following the ^enactment of the certification law of 1923 
in Colorado, the department of public instruction, in cooperation 
with a committee for commercial education, established higher 
requirements for the certification of commercial teachers in that 
State. 
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Recommendations of the revision committee for an upgrading of 
the requirements for the certification of commercial teachers of -the 
State of New York, published in the 1925 report of the State de- 
partment of education, are in part as follows: * 

There should be a decided upgrading In the certification requirements for 
commercial teachers, • • • Not luter than August 1, 1627. specia^cer 
ti (kotos In commercial branches should be denied lo those who are not gradu- 
ates of ti comiiirrcUd-teueher-irnitilug department of a recognized three-yew 
normal school or college or who have not Imd ii satisfactory equivalent train. 
Ing. • * • No complete private registered - business-school cdTumercbil- 
teacher-training curriculum should t>e approved unless such curriculum Ii 
given In a separate eommerclHl-teucher-trululng department ‘and only high- 

acbool graduntes are uccepted for It. 

• 

TJjft^cqiphasis on the vocational aspects of commercial education 
has. developed a tendency toward requiring actual business experi- 
ence of prospective commercial teachers. There is no doubt that, 
such a requirement would be a tremendous factor in the immediate 
improvement of preparation for business. No other single develop- 
ment. could be more beneficial townrd obtaining appropriate content, 
motivation in methods, an appreciation of office standards, and ulti- 
mate efficiency of the worker, No teacher can be expected to do the 
best teaching of o particular skill or activity who has no experience 
in that activity other than that which was gained in a classroom and 
perhaps only ‘in the lower semesters of the subject.' Six months of 
business experience are required of all commercial teachers for cer- 
tification in Pennsylvania except for those obtaining a partial cer- 
tificate. Ohio requires eight hours’ work a webk for one* semester. 
Ten cities are endeavoring to hold to the^ requirement of business ex- 
perience. Some give bonuses, such as higher classifications on the 
salary- schedules. Some of the normal schools are endeavoring to 
require successful teaching experience before grnnting the diploma 
to commercial teachers. The advantages are so obvious that the 
trend toward requiring actual business experience will undoubtedly 
continue. v , 

A noteworthy event in the improvement of commercial -teacher- 
Iraining programs on a nation-wide ‘basis was the organisation of 
tlie National Commercial -Teacher-Training Association at a recent 
conference on research in commercial education called by the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. The purposes of the association as stated in the 

constitution are: . • 

• 

To Improve the program for training of teachers of commercial subject*; to 
elevate the standards for the certification of teacbero of commercial subject*; 
to promote research in commercial education; and to develop a proper reccg- 
Oltlon amongst school men of the significance of commercial education. 
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Eligibility for membership is limited to those institutions which 
are recognized by the major secondary and collegiate accrediting as* 
axial ions. Considering the present lack of uniformity and the lack 
of commercial te&cher training and certification programs based upon 
actual needs, the National Comereial-Teacher-Training Association 
has excellent opportunities. - 

THE PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


There has been a tendency during the past two years for many of 
the private business schools, particularly the larger ones, to seek in- 
dependently and by groups the approvul of Stats departments of 
public instruction, State teachers colleges, legislatures, and accredit- 
ing agencies. Many of them have been permitted to grant degrees. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the largest number . 
of these schools are found in Statute in which they are permitted to 
grant degrees, are recognized as cfflnmercial-teacher-training insti- 
tutions, or have their work approved by the State departments for . 
credit toward a high-school diploma. There is a definite tendency in 
these schools to establish at least a department or curriculum that has 
some approval or recognition by the State or accrediting agencies in 
order thut the work will have -a defiftite relationship to that of other t 

institutions. t , .. 

' Inasmuch as closer adjustments to the needs ure made in the public 
secondary schools, and inasmuch as few higher institutions offer 
technical training during the fin^t two years, many of these schools 
are adjusting themselves to this gW or break in public education for 
1 business. This tendency will undoubtedly continue among the larger 
schools pending further development of the hmior college and tech- . 
nical courses in the first and s&ond years Ur the college curriculum. 
Muny of the better schools are now offering courses of two or more 
years in length in which business subjects are taught Intensively. 
That there is a demand for this kind of intensified effort is definitely 
established by the generous patronage accorded to such schools# 
Other schools, not so well equipped but maintaining some classes far 
high -school graduates, have endeavored to follow in the wake of 
those that aspire to collegiate standing. In this connection many of 
these schools have dropped the words 41 business and comnici cial 
from their titles. There is a tendency also to qdopt such title* as 
“college,” “ university “school of commerce,” and “ college of com- 
merce.” It is dohbtful, however, if the rank and file of these schools 

will immediately follow this lead. 

B. F. Williams, president of the National Association of Accredited 


f 


Commercial Schools, reports: 

Among the moat recent achievement* 
has been made by yarloiiH organisations. 


fa the effort toward cooperation which 
Through the efforts of these organist- 
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tloQH tunny bml practices have l>cen eliminated, standards of achievement ban 
been raised, and physical betternlent has been secured. While -this Htrnggb 
on the part of the private business schools lias been vOlutStury, it Uns txx-n qom 
the less effective. 

There are now five accrediting association^mong the private busi- 
ness schools. . During the biennium, the Southern Accredited Busi- 
ness College Association was organized 

In July, 1926, the Better Business Bureau of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World called a meeting for the regulation of the 
advertising of correspondence and private business schools. The 
official organ of the National Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools reports: 

The flindnmcntn! purjtose of the conference was to make school advertising 
more effective by milking it more believable. . ‘Obviously, any school advertis- 
ing that smacks of exaggeration or any -other ty|*e of misrepresentation brinp 
discredit upon all school advertising and decreases llie value of every dollar 
■ bo spent, 

HIGHER EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS. 

* 

The commerce curricula in the universities have been developed 
ordinarily by the gradual* addition of new courses, instead of by 
careful planning as -was don&at the University of Chicago and in a 
few other institutions. As a result, the schools of business'present 
nn extremely, varied pattern' in* the make-up of thfeir curricula. 
Urban-universities ordinarily set up objectives to meet the peculiar 
needs. of„their immediate communities, whereas Ihe outlying institi^ 
lions have adhered to a- general, broad basis. In the endeavor to 
meet the respective objectives, some schools have subordinated and 
others emphasized technique. So long as business was defined as a 
pecuniary system, forms, processes, and methods were emphasized. 
When, however, the newer concept gained dominance that business 
was an evaluating process, the elements, of administration and 
management were stressed and the educational objectives were 
focused on business judgment. . 

The deans Shd instructors in the schools of commerce have devoted 
much attention in the past two years to the objectives, orghnization, - 
.'and content of higher education for business.' A number of surveys 
• and investigations were completed and othCrs were*tyda|li|g^en to 
obtain more facts about the actual neeefc* of^tRftHss.*' A study of 
the occupational histories of 2,1(X) graduates of eight representative 
school*? of business was conducted by the American Management As- 
sociation in 1924. Dr. C. S. Yoakum, of the University of Michigan, % 
is studying the business biographies of accounting students. .The 
bureau of business research at the siimo institution is cooperating in 
the survey of the 'occupations of 50,000 business and professional 
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women. An accumulation of such studies should harmonize the 
present narrow technical and broader educational objectives. An 
outstanding contribution of the past two years-whieh pertained to the 
objectives, principles, and organization of an ideal school of com- 
merce, was “ The collegiate school of business at Erehwon,” prepared 
by Dr, L. C. Marshall, and published in the June, 1926, issue of the 
Journal of Political Economy. Other contributions to higher educa- 
tion and business were published in the various issues of this journal 
'• in 19&5 and 1926. 

During past two years much progress was made in providing 
letter- facilities. Many buildings have been erected'* for schools of. 
commerce, including those at New York Univqfsity, Northwestern . 
University, find University of Illinois. Schools of commerce were 
organized at a number of the universities, including the following: 
State universities of Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin, and Stanford UiMversity. A four-jfear 
college of commerce was organized at the university of Southern 
'California to replace the former two-year school of commerce. . 
-Beginning in the fall of 1926, the school of commerce at New York 
University hAs required four instead of three years for the degree 
of bachelor of commercial science. Arrangements have^been made 
for the school of business administration at the University of Mary- 
land to be taken over by the Johns Hopkins University, and the 
Johns Hopkins evening courses have been extended- to offer as wide 
a range of business subjects as has been, offered by the University of 
Maryland. The Lincoln and Le'e University, of Kansas City, Mo., . 
is -organizing a school of commerce. New developments are under 
way in many other institutions. • 

The development of graduate couftes and research in these schools 
has been prominent- There is un increase in the nlimber of graduate 
courses offered. Stanford University, in October, 1925, opened the 
Srst graduate school of business in the West. It is the only, graduate * 
school ‘of business which has been set up in a university which had no 
definite organized instruction in business. Some of the schools of 
commerce, including those in Indiana University and the University 
of Michigan, organized bureaus of business research.* The number 
of research projects completed and ill progress has increased rapidly. 

In this connection the American Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business at the 1925 meeting held in Columbus, Ohio, authorized 
the appointment of a- permanent committee on, research with the fol-‘ 
lowing ‘functions : „ „ * 

(1) The assembling and disseminating of Information regarding the research 
Rojects completed, In progress, and definitely undertaken by the research agen- 
da represented In the association. 
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* * 1 

(2) The exerting of each Influence as may appear -proper and feasible to an 
tluif the result of research as procured by members of the association shall fc 
comparable from one project to nnotber. 

* (3) The dtaaeininntlon of Information regarding research methods, so that 

I the membership of the association may be kept Informed of any Improvement* * 
or any particular experience which has proved especially valuable^ * 

Among the schools organizing departments of commerce extension 
in 1925 were the University of North Carolina arid Ohio State l?ni- 
versify. The program at the latter is in striking contrast to that 
which has characterized (Wextension courses in commerce of most 
of the State universities: F^rst, it is regarded na part of a broad 
educational policy closely integrated, with the residence program .of 
undergraduate training; and, second, it is limiting its offerings to 
courses that are distinctively of university grade, no effort being 
made to feature courses of instruction that are either of a secondary 
or popular nature. The department of commerce extension is one 
of the agencies of the college of commerce and administration to 
maintain close coordination of the work of the resident, departments 
and the bureau of business research with the business Interests'of the 
Static, . ' 

In addition to the regular conferences on higher education for 
business held by the American Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business, other conferences made worthy contributions and developed 
closer cooperation between business men and the schools of 'business. 
The conference at the University of Illinois' was held in connection 
with the dedication of the new eomkerce building in 1926. The 
proceedings of the conference op personnel administration in college 
curricula, held under Ihe auspices of the American Management As* 

. sociatiori, contained a survey of college courses in personnel adminis- 
tration and were published by the association in 1925. . A three-day 
conference at Stanford University in 1926 was devoted to the discus- 
sion of the status of business education and problems facing the ne.w 
. . graduate school. The underlying purposes of the conference as. 
reported in the proceedings published by the university were:. 

To advance the standards of university education for business through 
thoughtful dlscussiou. > 

To direct discriminating thought to some of the problems of business educ*> ^ 
Hon, especially .with respect to purposes, content, and methods of a graduate 
* course In business, 0 » < 


To bring the graduate school of business at Stanford to the attention of 
educational and business leaders In the West In Buch a way as tt> promote 
fruitful cooperation. ' - t - 

- - • . I 

Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1926, No/ 11, contains a report on 

the residence and migration of university students of "business. A 
resume is given of, the number of business students residing in each 
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Slate compared with the number of business students who are enrolled 
in colleges and universities in each State. Montana itas the largest 
and Kentucky the smallest number of business students residing 
in the State in proportion to the* population. New York has more 
than twice as many residents pursuing courses of study in eommerco 
c has the next highest State, and Nevada has the smallest numl»er. 
In seven Stotes 00 per cent or more of the residents who are enrolled 
in business curricula are in institutions located in their respect ive 
home Stated Ton States in the Union, including New Jersey, were 
reported ns not providing curricula in comflic^Ce and business in 
1922-23. The Bureau of Education survey of Rutgers University* 
Xew .Jersey, mude in 10215, recommended the development of business 
curricula in thfct institution. 

* ♦ CONCLUSION 

The most encouraging general \levelopinent in commercial edu- 
jp»n«ai during the biennium is the -increased interest manifested .bv 
the people, educators, anti business men. An outcome of this increased 
interest is the tendency toward scientific curriculum revision. The 
rarious researches and the different points of view - represented 
jy these groups are .making the objectives clearer and more definite. 
With the development of greater emphasis on the vocational objectives 
of'commereial subjects, there is an uicreased demand for a balanced 
commercial curriculum' which will prepare adequately for the variety * 
of activities of life. Slowly but gradually efforts have* been made 
toward cultivating a full appreciation of the potential contribution 
of commercial education to good citizenship. 

The cleor and convincing findings of researches and investigations* 
*re contributing a fact basis-Tor this pliase of education. Thtjy ure 
revealing-ttyi urgent need of preparation, not only for a wider scope 
of business occupations, particularly in selling and clerical worlf,.* 
J)ut for a lurgt»r number of occupational levels. Corresponding 
Id the resultant stress that is laid^n the importance of preparation 
for initial vocational opportunities pn the various occupational levels t 
there is developing a most worthy program of continuous education 
for business to meet, the specific heeds of those who seek the higher 
occupational levels. It is becoming more evident -that,- as one enters 
»nd progresses in his business career, additional education is vital 
Jo more effective service in the vocational and other Aliases of life. 
Although various types of extension and part-time education made 
much progress in the past .two years, these services are worthy of 
further immediate development. 
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